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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 
(Continued from page 755.) 


We then had meetings at Ackworth, Wake- 
feld, Leeds and Darlington; at the last two of 
which I was largely opened to declare to the pro 
fessors of Christianity, the necessity of doing, as 
well as hearing, the sayings of Christ. The ser- 
ants of our Lord Jesus Christ have need of pa- 
tience in this day, as well as in the times of per- 
seution; for although their sufferings are not 
now of the same kindas they were then, yet they 
we many and great; and none more discouraging 
ban to behold the careless and unconcerned 
tate of some of the professors of Truth, evidenced 
y the dullness and almost lifelessness of some of 
heir meetings ; while those held with persons 
ho are not members with us, are precious sea- 
ss, by reason of the renewed extension of heav- 
aly love and the call to come unto Christ Jesus, 
ho is the way, the truth, and the life. Truth is 
ruth, though all men forsake it—it still remains 
uchangeably the same, and its own excellence 
ill recommend it, even though the conduct of 
is professors does not. But while we have to| 
mourn the sorrowful declension of some under 
put name, there are others closely engaged in re- 
igious exercise, desiring to keep their ranks in 
ghteousness, so that no cause may be given to 
is enemies to speak ill of the ways thereof. 
Were it not for the precious unity I feel with 
hese, through the love of our heavenly Father 
hed abroad in our hearts, 1 should feel dis- 
uraged; but my cup is at seasons made to over- 
ow, and [ am desirous to persevere in the path | 
loted me, until a release is proclaimed from the 
tereises and labors in which [ amengaged. This | 
cious love sustains and bears up my spirit, | 
wid all the trials of mind 1 experience, as well 
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as those of the body, which increase upon me, 
and I often feel great weakness, especially after 
long meetings: good is the will of the Lord. 

After attending the meetings of Friends in the 
county of Durham, some of which were solid gond 
seasons, we crossed the Tyne, accompanied by 
Solomon Chapman, and had a public meeting, 
and also one with Friends at Shields, from whence 
we rode to George Richardson’s, at New Castle. 
I had seen George and Solomon in Ireland, and 
our meeting again was mutually pleasant, we be- 
ing comforted in cach other’s company. 

They related a remarkable instance of the in- 
terposition of Divine help, by counsel inwardly 
communicated, whereby they were preserved 
from being buried in the ruins of a house, which 
fell two days after they were to have held a meet- 
ing in it, and which probably would have fallen 
on the assembly, had they collected in it. But 
George felt his mind strongly impressed with the 
belief, that it would not be best to have a meet- 
ing in the house, but to go to the houses of 
Friends and visit them in that way, although he 
then knew nothing of the situation of the house. 


| This mode did not appear satisfactory to Solomon, 


who thought that other persons who often attend- 
ed Friends meetings would thus be passed by. 
But George appeared so clear in the judgment, 
that it was best to have no meeting, that Solo- 
mon yielded; and it is believed, that had a 
meeting been held, the house would have given 
way with the people in it, the roof being very 
heavy and the timbers much decayed. It fell in 
the evening of seventh-day, when there was no 
unusual wind or other exciting cause—and next 
day Friends expected to hold their usual meeting 
in it. I had a meeting in the house while I was 
in Ireland, and the account of the occurrence led 
me to consider it a merciful interference of Di- 
vine Providence, that it fell at a time when there 
was no one in it. 

At New Castle, my dear companion, John 
Hull, remained to rest, while George Richardson 
and I rode to Benfield side, and saw the families 
of Friends there, being only three in number— 
the people being engaged in their harvest fields, 
it did not appear to us best to appoint a meeting. 

Taking the stage coach at New Castle, we rode 
to Edinburgh in a day ; and although it was late 
when we arrived, we found our kind friend, Alex- 
ander Cruikshank, waiting for us at the coach 
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ofice. On the following day we te ud a good 
meeting with Friends and those who usually at- 
tend their meetings, and the next day rode to 
Glasgow. Here our dear friend, John Robert- 
son, met us in the street and conducted us to his 
house, and on first day we sat with Friends in 
their usual meeting, and had a large public one 
in the evening at the town-hall. Proceeding on 
our journey, we went to Kinmuck, where we met 
William Forster, George Seundess and Anthony 
Wigham, on their return from atoilsome journey 
through the north of Scotland and adjacent 
islands; they went on to Aberdeen, and my com- 
panion and [ to a meeting at Old Meldrum, where 
Friends have a meeting-house and two elderly 
members are still living, though the meeting is 
discontinued. ‘The people were long inassembling, 
and some of them made a noise about the doors ; 
but after I stood up they generally came in, 
and the meeting ended solidly ; and the day fol- 
lowing we had a large and good meeting at Kin- 
muck. Friends in these parts live in great sim- 
plicity, and receive their friends with great hos- 
pitality; their kindness and love abundantly 
compensated for the want of many conveniences 
which are furnished by the more opulent, amongst 
whom, however, notwithstanding they abound in 
the good things of this life, 1 have not at all 
times found as much satisfaction as among these 
poor Friends. 

Friends generally attended the meeting, ex- 
cept dear old John Cruikshank, who was too in- 
firm. He was much broken into tenderness when 
I parted from him, and expressed his hope that 
I should be rewarded for coming so far to see 
them. Keturning to Aberdeen, we found Wil- 
liam Forster and his companions there, and we 
all lodged at our kind friend Jane Cruikshank’s, 
who, with her daughters, made us very welcome. 
May he who is the Father of the fatherless and 
a Judge for the widow, reward them for their 
abundant kindness to his servants, to whom their 
house is always open, as they pass along in the 
service of Truth. Inthe meeting on first-day 
morning, the love of our heavenly Father united 
our spirits : and at five o'clock, P. M., we had a 
crowded meeting, when the condescending good- 


ness of Israel’s Shepherd was conspic uously mani- | 


fest, enabling me to set forth his great love to 
mankind, from the words of the apostle, “It is 


! 
by grace ye are saved, through faith, and that | 


not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” A holy 
solemnity covered us—the people were very still, 
and we united in humble petitions to the Lord on 
high, that his light might break forth upon man- 
kind, as when he said, *‘ Let there be light, and 
there was light,” acknowledging our renewed 
conviction, that his power was undiminished, the 
work his, and that the praise belongs unto him, with 
his dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lamb 
Immaculate, now and forever more, Amen. Dear 
old John Wigham said he thought it, through 
Divine favor, the best meeting he had ever at- 


| Kendal and Grayrigg. 
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tended i in that gle ace. I write not these remarks 

'to exalt the labor of the poor servant, but jy 
humble acknowledgment to our holy Helper, and 
to bear testimony of his goodness to the people, 
I believe it was a season that will not soon be for. 
gotten by some who were there, and in which the 
good Shepherd of the sheep was pleased to inyit; 
those who are athirst, ‘“ to come buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.” 

We proceeded to ‘Ulv erstone, and took a walk 
to see the meeting-house at Swarthmore, and also 
Swarthmore-hall, where George Fox resided after 
his marriage with the widow of Judge Fell. The 
estate is not now in possession of the descendants 
of Judge Fell, and is much out of order, making 
probably a very different appearance from what it 
did when George Fox apd his cote mporaries found 
a comfortable asylum there. The house he left 
for a meeting-place, is in good order, and a few 
articles of furniture given with it, also remain 
there. «Friends were never very numerous in 
these parts; but there is at present a goodly nun- 
ber of hopeful young Friends, for whose encour- 
agement | was concerned to labor. We had a 
large public meeting with the inhabitants, held 
in an assembly room at Ulverstone, then to Haight, 

At this place, Rachel 
Wilson, a devoted servant of Christ, formerly liv- 
ed, and it was then a large meeting, while that at 
Kendal was small. Now, many Friends reside at 
Kendal, and but few here—though some revival 
has of late taken place. The meeting-house, 


which is situated in a dreary place, was formerly 
occupied by John Thompson, as a school-house; 
and here the late Samuel Fothergil! and his bro- 
ther, doctor John Fothergill, with several otha 
eminent Friends, received part of their education 


In the evening we returned to Kendal, and next 
morning proceeded to Preston Patrick, near 
Camsgill, where we had a large and good meet- 
ing; then to Yelland, a very neat village, and 
were at an evening meeting, from whence we 
rode next day to Lancaster. We attended the 
usual morning meeting, and in the evening om 

| appointed for the town’s-people, which was larg: 

On second-day I set out to attend a meeting ap- 

pointed to be held at Wearsdale, at two o'clock, 

but our guide missing the way, and it raining and 
blowing very heavily, and our road bad and lay- 
ing over a moor, it appeared doubtful whether we 
could reach it in time. A young man of whom 
we inquired the road, peceiving our tried situation 
kindly offered to conduct us, which we gladly ac- 
cepted, and by his assistance reached the meeting 
in time; a considerable number of persons wei 
assembled, and although we got no dinner, Wi 
were thankful that we had been enabled to reac! 
the meeting. After a meeting at Wray, wher 
| there are but few Friends, we rode to Be rntham, 
and put up at Charles Parker’ 8, who is concerned 
in a manufactory. Here more regard is paid t 
the welfare of the children employed, than in 
some other places ; they are careful to preserv? 
































































































marks fy 2004 order among them, and employ a man to in- 

ut jp fe struct them in reading, Xc., during certain hours, 

r, and for which no deduction is made from their wages. 

eople. I have often been affected with tenderness and 

vefor- fe PiYs when I have beheld large numbers of poor 
chthe (little children, put to labor at so early an age, and 
invite left to grow up in ignorance and a prey to im- 

2 ena moral examples and conduct; and it was a satis- 
faction to see some of them cared for as these are; 

: walk fq indeed, there seems a growing concern for the 
dalso ( cducation of the children of the poor, and many 
dafter y benevolent persons af both sexes devote a few 
|. The hours on the first-day of the week for this laudable 
ndants purpose. We had two meetings at Bentham, one 
raking fy fot Friends and another for the town’s people. 
what it y Le children of the factory being discharged an 
‘found (q our earlier for the purpose, many of them came 
he left jg % the meeting, looking very clean and neat, and 
a few fg 8 good clothing, which is often not the case with 
remain @ ‘4 poor in this country. If men of wealth, 
‘ous in @ “20 are concerned in manufactories, had the good 
y num. @ % those they employ more in view than mere 
encour: profit, there would not be so much cause for com- 
had a @ Plaint that those establishments are nurseries of 

s, held fm "ees but so long as pecuniary gain is a primary 
Haight, object, this must continue to be the case. How 
Rachel @ °xcellent is the precept laid down by our blessed 
erly liv- Lord, “‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 








>that at g 2 unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 


-eside at 




































































aia my own, or to place my own in their situation ; | 
yrmerly fy 2+ bow consoling it must be to parents who wish | 
|-house ; well to their dear children, to see them cared for in | 
his bro- best things by their employers. And on the other 
al other hand, how pleasant must be the reflections of the | 
‘ucation. fy “™Ployers, when they endeavor to do justly and | 
ind next  *t With Christian kindness toward those who are 
k, near their service ;—if their profits should not be 
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lingness to attend them. 




















may glorify our Father who is in heaven. 
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When 
looking over the children in these manufactories, 
[have often been brought to consider them as 


80 great, yet there is more satisfaction in seeing 
the employed happy and comfortable, than there | 
can be in the increase of riches and living in | 
sumptuousness and grandeur, whilst those who | 
labor for them, and the poor generally around 
them, are miserable and destitute. O ye profess- 
ing Christians! go ye and consider what this 
meaneth, “1 will have merey and not sacrifice!” 
We had an unusually large meeting in Skipton 
castle, which was to good satisfaction. How dif- 
ferent this from the days when ‘T'ruth first broke 
forth, after a long night of apostacy, when our 
predecessors in religious profession were shut up | 
in castles and prison houses, secured with bolts in our Society, as well as under other denomina- 
and bars; now the doors of the castles, court- | tions. 
houses, assembly-rooms, and other public build- 
ings, are freely thrown open to accommodate our | convinced persons live there, and | was comforted 
meetings, and there seems an almost general wil- 
May the professors of 
Truth be deeply humbled, and brought to an 
earnest engagement to let their light so shine be- 
fore men, that others seeing their good works, 


Qur next meetings were at a town near Fair- 
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field, Wethersdale and Otley. On the way to the 
latter, one of the springs of our carriage broke, 
and the road being bad, and rain falling heavily, 
we had considerable difficulty in reaching it in 
time, having to take turns in walking; but it 
proved a satisfactory season, which more than 
compensated for our trouble. We next went to 
tawden, where we were met by Sarah Hustler, 
and went home with her to Undercliff, the late 
residence of her valuable mother, Christiana 
Hustler, who had been deceased about four 
months. Their house had long been a place of 
rest and refreshment to the messengers of the 
Gospel, and now proved so to us, though the re- 
membrance of the removal of its late worthy pos- 
sessor was some alloy. Dear Sarah, however, is 
no less a succourer of the Lord’s servants than 
was her precious mother, and is also a public ad- 
vocate for the dignified cause of Truth and right- 
eousness ;—peace be within her dwelling. 

Accompanied by dear Sarah Hustler, we had 
meetings at Leeds, Gildersome and Halifax, Hud- 
| dersfield, Wooldale, Highflats and Burton. At 
| this place John and Elizabeth Hoyland met us, 
‘and brought letters from my beloved family, 
which afforded me much satisfaction. Here | also 
'met Thomas Shillitoe, who had recently returned 

from his arduvus labors in visiting the drinking 
houses in some parts of Ireland; and our weeting 
| was to mutual satisfaction. In the evening we 
‘had a large meeting with the town’s-people in 
Barnsley, and the following day rode to Sheifield, 
where I rested and wrote letters home. 

On third-day rode over the hills to Bakewell, 
in Derbyshire, where only two families of Friends 
reside; we had a meeting in a house belonging 
|to the Methodists, and proceeded to Monyash, 
Furniss, Breach and Derby, a town noted for the 
| sufferings of George gx, soon after he came 
forth as a preacher of the Gospel. Until lately, 
Friends kad not a meeting settled at this place, 
| but several being convinced, have joined the So- 
ciety, and a good meeting-house is now erected, 
in which we had two meetings, the last very 
crowded, several hundreds not being able to get 
in. QOur next meetings were Castle Donnington, 
Loughborough, Leicester, Hinckley, Hartshill 
/and Tinmouth ; some of which were highly fa- 

vored seasons, others trying, from a sense of the 
want of greater dedication to the cause of Truth, 
in consequence of which a lifeless formality too 
much prevailed amongst the professors of ‘Truth 


—— ns 


At Litchfield there is no meeting, but a few 


jin the prospect that a meeting would be settled 
there in time to come. We had a satisfactory one 
in the court-house, and then rode to Birmingham; 
attended their meeting on first-day morning, and 
hada public one in the evening, and visited sume 
under affliction. We then proceeded to Coventry, 
Warwick and Radway; the last a poor little vil- 








lage, in a low, marshy situation, the houses most- | 


ly covered with straw, and the inhabitants in low 
circumstances. Our accommodations were in the 
humble cottage of the widow Somerfield; and 
though far from elegant, it was a mansion of con- 
tentment, and kept with neatness and cleanliness. 
She received us with true affection and openness, 
as the servants of the church, and entertained us 
with hospitality. Her occupation is that of a 
stay-lace maker; and in reflecting on her situa- 
tion, and the sweet content that was apparent, I 
thought her happier than the queen on the 
throne, being free from the fears and cares of 
royalty. In the meeting at this place, I had to 
urge the necessity of parents being concerned to 
train up their children in the way they should 
go, they being placed as delegated shepherds over 
them during their minority, and as such must 
give an account. Whilst | was speaking, some 
lads who were not the children of Friends, be- 
haved in an unbecoming manner, whispering and 
laughing; which caused me to stop and direct 
the attention of parents to the fruits of their ne- 
glect, and also to admonish the boys for their 
unmannerly conduct; after which they were quiet. 

After spending a few days with my kind friend 
John Hull, who has been my companion for 
nearly four months, he accompanied me to the 
house of Joseph Fry, at Plashet, which I consid- 
ered my English home, from whence on fourth- 
day, I went to Gracechurch street Monthly 
Meeting, in London, where I found no command 
to engage in vocal service, but felt a comfortable 
degree of solemnity spread over my mind, and 
was glad to see the faces of many of my dear 
friends. Inthe meeting for discipline I was en- 
gaged to bear testimony to the necessity of mov- 
ing in the management of the affairs of the 
church, under the impressions of religious duty. 
After attending the morning meeting in London 
I went to visit dear William Dillwyn and his 
family; who, having numerous correspondents in 
America, gave me more recent intelligence re- 
specting my native country, than I had received. 
He appears glad to receive his friends from our 
land; and though his health is declining, yet 


his mind, which has long been usefully engaged | 
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MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER JAFFRAY. 
(Concluded from page 758.) 


Although A. Jaffray still adhered to some of 
the outward forms of worship of the religious 
professors with whom he had once been so zeal- 
ously and conspicuously associated, and even as 
respects his private spiritual exercises, may bave 
considered that a particular set time and man. 
ner of daily performing them was required, yet 
almost every page of his diary shows, that the 
living substance of religion was what his soul 
eraved, and what he was sincerely desirous to be 
made willing to sell all to obtain. 

In this connection, the following note by John 
Barclay is very instructive. Referring to a pa:- 
sage of the diary he says, “ A. Jaffray here makes 
allusion to a part of that very memorable and 
excellent prayer which the Lord Jesus was pleased 
in condescension to the request of bis disciples 
to give forthas a model for the utterance of their 
inward exercises towards God. Whatever might 
at this time have been the sentiment of our author 
with regard to the duty of using daily this pre- 
cise form of words in prayer, it is evident he 
supposed our blessed Saviour commanded a daily 
recurrence to one subject of petition—namely 
the coming of the kingdom of God. In jus 
tice, however, to those views which he subse- 
quently adopted, it seems needful to revive the 
language of his friend Robert Barclay on this 
express subject, ‘ We find that Jesus Christ, 
the author of the Christian religion, prescribes 
no set form of worship to his children under the 
more pure administration of the new covenant; 
save only that he tells them, that the worshiy 
now to be performed is spiritual, and in the spi- 
rit. And it is especially to be observed, that in 
the whole New Testament, there is no order nor 
command given in this thing, but to follow the 
revelations of the spirit—save only that general 
one of meeting together,—a thing dearly owned 
and diligently practiced by us. True it is, men- 
tion is made of the duties of praying, preac hing 
and singing; but what order or method should 
be kept in so doing, or that presently they should 
be set about so soon as the saints are gathered; 
there is not one word to be found: yea, these 


for the good of his fellow men, is still alive to the | duties are always annexed to the assistance, lead- 


° . . S . 2 ‘ ’ ‘ oe _° ’ 
cause of humanity. Having lived to see the la-| ings, and motions of God’s Spirit. 


Then 


bors for the abolition of the slave trade, in which |in a note, he subjoins, ‘If any object here, 


he bore a considerable share, crowned with suc- 
cess, he is now exerting himself with others for 
bettering the condition of the slaves in the West 
India Islands, and for ameliorating the sanguin- 
ary laws of Great Britain, by which the lives of 
so many human beings are annually taken, for 
stealing —in which effort, I hope they may be as 
successful as in the former. 
(To be continued.) 


Ile who suffers not his faculties to lie dor- 
mant, has a chance, whatever be his employment, 
of doing good to his fellow creatures.—JOHNSON. 


that the Lord’s prayer is a prescribed form of 
prayer, and therefore of worship given by Christ 
to his children :—I answer: First, this cannot 
be objected by any sort of Christians that I 
know; because there are none who use not other 
prayers, or that limit their worship to this. 5e- 
condly, this was commanded to the disciples while 
yet weak, before they had received the dispen- 
sation of the gospel ; not that they should only 
use itin praying, but that he might show them 
by one example how that their prayers ought to 
be short, and not like the long prayers of the 
Pharisees. And that this was the use of it, ap- 
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pears by all the prayers, which divers saints af- 
terwards made use of, whereof the Scriptures 
make mention ; for none made use of this, nei-| 
ther repeated it; but used other words, accord- 
ing as the thing required, and as the Spirit gave | 
utterance. Thirdly, that this ought so to be un- 
derstood, appears from Rom. viii. 26, when the 
apostle saith, ‘We know not what we should | 
pray for as we ought, but the Spirit itself mak- | 
eth intercession for us, &c. But if this prayer | 
had been such a prescribed form of prayer to the | 
church, that had not been true; neither had} 
they been ignorant what to pray, nor should they | 
have’ needed the help of the Spirit to teach | 
them.” —Apology, Prop. xi. sec. 10. 

The first allusion in the diary of Alex. Jaf- 
fray to the Society of Friends, occurs in the Ist 
mo., 1661, when he says : 

“ Whatever may be of mistake in the way and 
opinion of the people called Quakers, about the 
light within them as to the universality and op- 
eration of it; after some inquiry there about, | 
my resolution is, to wave the dehateable part 
thereof, and, as I may, in the strength of the| 
Lord, to improve and make use of what truth I 
find in the thing itself—of more duty to be on 
me, to mind seriously, and more closely to walk 
up to the light in the conscience. ForI do 
verily find and believe, there is light appearing 
from, and holden forth at this time, by these de- | 
spised people in that and some other things, | 
which if prejudice and passion did not hinder, | 
might be received with much advantage.” 

His testimony is soon after recorded, “ There | 
is something in the heart and conscience that 
reproves evil; there is no need of proof for this, | 


| moment. 





every one’s experience tells him the truth of it; | 
if you will hear this check and reproof it gives | 
to evil, you will find also that it will stir up to 
good, and encourage you to goon in the one way, 
and to flee from the other. Now, believe and 
know for certain, this is Christ: and this is the 
voice, that he says, his sheep hear and know; 
even this, that has been so longslighted and ne- 
glected in the conscience, this so much slighted 
and baffled voice, is that way by which Christ 
speaks: Hear Him thus or not at all.” 

In another entry he says, “‘ And having re- 
ceived him, keep him well; keep near to him, 
yea, in him; abide in him, and let his words 
abide in you. His words are not (merely) as 
they are spoken in the Scriptures, or any other 
outward way only, to the ear or eye of the body, 
but it is his words in you, it is the hearing of 
them thus, as they are spoken in you, that will 
be profitable for you and bring salvation. The 
branch, being in the vine, has sap flowing con- 
stantly to it from the root :—so will ye feel that, 
if ye abide in Him; even as the woman who 
felt virtue coming from Jesus.” 

_ “€ My soul floweth hard after thee,’ Psal. xiii. 
’.—The soul can now be at no quiet, but as, and 
when, it finds its refreshments, every moment 
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flowing out from the streams of this, the true 
Fountain of living waters; as the prophet says 
in the name of the Lord ‘I will water it every 

“Some thoughts of this kind, having been 
very sweet to me this morning, I was desiring 
to know of the Lord, what course might be most 
suitable and conformable to his blessed will for 
keeping near and close to him. My heart did 
most conclude as follows: With his grace and 
help, by which alone I stand, to endeavor to keep 
close to Christ, the true light, as he enlightens 
himself forth in the conscience; and in his 
strength to labor to shut and keep out every sin- 


| ful, vain, unprofitable thought, so as to get and 


keep in holy, wholesome, and good thoughts ;— 
while I find the truth of what Paul experienced, 
in this way, by managing rightly, the weapons of 
our Christian warfare, to bring every thought 
into subjection and obedience to Christ.” 

‘So likewise for words and actions,—to en- 
deavor to have a warrant for every one of them; 


| when to speak, or what to do;—when to go 


abroad, or keep within :—in this way to see and 
know my Guide,—even He who was my Guide 
of old, in my youth, when I followed him in a 
wilderness, in a land that was not sown.—Jer. ii. 
2. And shall 1 not from this time cry unto 
bim, ‘ My Father thou art the Guide of my 
youth,’ and shall I be as one ‘ Which forsaketh 
the Guide of her youth, and forgetteth the cov- 
enant of her God.’ Thus may I see and behold 
him so as even to say or do nothing without 
Him.” 


Extract from the Second Volume of Bowden's 
History of Friends in America. 
(Continued from page 793 ) 


One of the earliest productions of the printing 
press was an epistle by John Burnyeat, in 1686. 
In New England the press was not in operation 
until eighteen years after its settlement. In 
New York seventy-three years elapsed before 
any book or paper was printed, and in North 
Carolina a still longer period ; whilst in Episco- 
pal Virginia and popish Maryland the printing 
press was discouraged as dangerous to religion. 
‘‘T must without vanity say,” observes William 
Penn in writing to Lord Halifax, “‘ I have led the 
greatest colony into America that any man did 
on private credit ;” and to Lord Sunderland he 
says, “with the help of God, and such noble 
friends, I will show a province in seven years 
equal to her neighbors of forty years’ planting.” 

The boundary line between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland had for some time been a subject of dis- 
pute between William Penn and Lord Baltimore, 
and their conferences on the subject had issued 
without any satisfactory result. In the early 
part of 1684, Lord Baltimore proceeded to Eng- 
land, with a view to exercise his personal in- 
terest with the government on the disputed 
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question. The subject was considered by Wil- 
liam Penn to be of so much importance to the 
interest of his colony, that he deemed it need- 
ful to take some course to counteract the court 
influence of Baltimore. About this time also 
he received accounts of the renewed persecution 
of nonconformists, more especially those of his 
own Society. These things, together with the 
spread of malicious and unfounded reports affect- 
ing his reputation, and rome matters of a pri- 
vate nature, led him to the conclusion that it 
was right for him to return to England ; and | 
having appointed a commission for “conducting 
the affairs of the government during his absence, 
he went on board in the Sixth Month, 1684. 

The prospect of leaving Pennsylvania at this 
interesting stage of its progress was deeply felt 
by W illiam Penn. The temporal banda of | 
the settlers was an object which he ardently | 
sought to promote, but the spiritual advance- 
ment of his friends was that for which above all 
he was the most deeply solicitous, and, just be- | 
fore he sailed, he addressed them in the follow- 
ing beautiful exhortation :— 


i 


“To Thomas Lloyd, J. Claypole, J. Simcock, C. 


Taylor, and J. Harrison, to be communicated 


in Meetings in Pennsylvania, and the Terri- 
tories thereunto belonging, among Friends. 


“My love and my life is to you, and with | 
you, and no water can quench it, nor distance 
wear it out, or bring it to an end. I have been 
with you, cared over you, and served you with | 
unfeigned love; and you are beloved of me, and 
near to me beyond utterance. I bless you in 
the name and power of the Lord, and may God 
bless you with his righteousness, peace, and 
plenty, all the land over! O that you would | 
eye Him in all, through all, and above all the 
works of your hands, and let it be your first care 
how you may glorify him in your undert: akings ! | 


for toa bleesed end are you brought hither ; and 





if you see and keep i in the sense of that Provi- 
dence, your coming, staying, and improving, 
will be sanctified : “but if any forget Him, and 
eall not upon his name in truth, He will pour | 
out his plagues upon them, and they shall know 
who it is that judgeth the children of men. 

“Q you age now come to a quiet land ; pro- 
voke not the Lord to trouble it! And now that 
liberty and authority are with you and in your 
hands, let the government be upon his shoul- 
ders in all your spirits, that you may rule for 
Him, under whom the princes of this world will 
one day esteem it their honor to govern and 
serve in their places. I cannot but say, when 
these things come mightily upon my mind, as 
the apc stles said of ol d, ‘ What manner of per- 
sons ought we to be in all godly conversation ?’ 
Truly the name and honor of the Lord are deeply 
concerned in the discharge of yourselves in your 
present station, many eyes being upon you; and 
remember that, as we have been belied about 


ithat would overwhelm thee ; that, 
| the God of thy mercies, in the life of righteous 


soul prays to 


/in the truth.” 
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disowning the | true , religion, 80, “of all govern. 
ment, to ‘behold us exemplary and ( Yhristian jy 
the use of it will not only stop our enemies, by 
minister conviction to many, on that accouy 
prejudice ‘d. © that you may see and know that 
service, and do it for the Lord in this your day 

“And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settle. 
ment of this province, named before ‘thou wast 
born, what love, what care, what service, anj 
what travail has there been to bring thee fort 
and preserve thee from such as would abuse and 
defile thee ! 

“QO that thou mayest be kept from the evil 
faithful to 


ness thou mayest be preserved to the end! My 
God for thee, that thou mayes 
stand in the day of trial, that thy children may 
be blessed of the Lord, and thy people saved by 
his power. My love to thee has been gre nt tl 
the remembrance of thee affects my heart and 
mine eye.—The God of eternal strength kee; 
and preserve thee to his glory and peace! 

“ So, dear Friends, my love again salutes you 
all, wishing that grace, mercy, and peace, with 
all temporal blessings, may abound richly among 
you !—So says, so prays, your friend and lover 
Wm. Penn. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INEXPEDIENT. 


(Continued from page 760.) 


A legislator, who knows the operations and 
tendencies of human nature, will study to giv 
as little publicity to any, but especially the worst 
class of crimes, as possible. He will be aware, 
that the mere knowledge of their perpetration 
will tend to increase them ; and the fact results, 
mainly, from that law of sympathetic or conta 
gious participation of which we have spoken— 
the effect being, of course, in proportion to th 
frequency of occurrence, and the virtuous or vici 
ous bias of the character. All history, and in- 
dividual consciousness establish this opinion. 

The more familiar a nation is with cruel usages, 
crimes, and punishments, the less antagonisti 
feeling do they excite; and, on the criminally 
disposed, the virtuous antagonism will not only 
be weakened, but conquered, so far as to indu 
the ascendency of violence. The cruel punish- 
ments of breaking upon the wheel, burning alive, 
or pouring molten lead down the throat excit 
in us feelings of the most vehement and painful 
abhorrence ; but let us return to these awful 
cruelties, and our susceptibilities will indurat 
till we view them with no more emotion than 
we may now regard the act of momentary strangu- 
lation. 

The witnesses of executions are those who ar 
least of all accustomed to reflection—feeling 4: 
termines their conduct. It is a scene most con- 
genial to the taste and sentiments of the most 
brutaland debased. The audience which it gene 
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rally s attracts proves this to be a fact. 
e ons upon whom punishment ought to excite 

salutary influence, the most dissolute and | 
Det iceed of mankind, are just those upon whom | 
the scene of the gallows operate s with most bane- 
ful effect.» Instead of repressing, it nurses the 
murderous passion in the hearts of those who 
have, by a gradation in crime, become ready to 
indulge it. ‘The ferocious and malignant spirit 
already exists, and there is too much reason to 
believe, that it has only required the witnessing 
of a public execution to provoke it to the awful 
outrage of actual murder. A strong testimony | 
is found in the fact, that many virtuous and 
Christian people, who uphold the gallows in argu- 
ment, are the very last who would be found be- 
holding its revolting tragedies. 

It cannot be supposed that the effects of mur- 
ders and executions are confined to the localities 
where they occur; the sight may be witnessed 
only here and there, but the contagion spreads 
to wherever the intelligence of the fact may ex- 
tend. The process of infection and excitement 
may not be traceable throughout all its workings, 
but no man can say how far this or that act of 
murderous outrage, whether in the form of self- 
destruction or homicide, is attributable to the 
prevalence of similar tragedies elsewhere, the 
intelligence of which, having reached the ear, 
may have acted upon a morbid and vicious pre- 
disposition, and terminated in some fatal result. 
The number actually brought to the scaffold, 
committing the act of murder, is no gauge of the 
demoralization caused by the dangerous excite- 
ment attending the anticipation and incidents of | 
an execution. 

When all the facts are considered, there can 
be no doubt that the system of the gallows is 
one of the most prolific causes of the very crime | 
itis erected to suppress, and it is according to 
the very principles of our nature that it should 

80. 

It appears to be of no practical consequence, 
whether we confine our view to judicial execu- 
tions, or extend it to lawless assassination,—the 
effects of familiarity with death are uniformly 
the same. Indeed, we are persuaded that, the 


wider the survey, the more certain and ample the | 
|The uncertain operation of the law, arising from 
| the hope of concealment—the reluctance of wit- 
| nesses—the chance of escape, even if deteeted— 
that | 


data upon which the abolitionist m: ry rest his 
case. 

We might refer to Ireland, 
even to America, in proof of the fact, 
wherever human life is most frequently violated, 
it is most lightly esteemed. 

There is no other part of this kingdom in 
which so much blood has been shed, in expia- 
tion of political and social outrage, as in Ireland; 
the consequences on the prevalent estimate of'| 
life are known to every one. In the revolutions 
of France, the reckless effusion of blood appears, | 
for the time, to have induced a contempt of death. 
The permanent effects of these fearful events 
upon the sentiments of the mass of the French 


to France, and 


The v very | people ¢ cannot yet be calculated. 


| itself i in plec dge to its mortal designs. 


r | efficacy of 


|searcely, on an impartial view of the facts, re- 
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‘Tewill probably 
require many years, supposing a favorable con- 
| currence of circumstances, to recover a due im- 
pression of the awful sacredness of human life in 


|that country. 


The inhumanizing effects of war upon the sol- 


| dier himself, and upon his abettors, as well as 
ithe reactionary outrage of those who have en- 


dured its terrible scourge, prove but too clearly 


that the carnage of one generation is only the 


certain presage of a revenge that will hold life 
The his- 


tory of war is the strongest testimony of the aboli- 


| tionist. 


With such facts before our eyes, we are the 
more comfirmed in our conviction of the utter 


| impolicy of capital infliction under any circum- 


stances, and for any salutary purpose whatever. 
The effects of executions, like those of drama- 


| tie representation, will be according to the con- 


stitution or predominant character of the 
spectator; and this, we think, affords a very 
strong argument, on the ground of expediency, 
for the abolition of capital punishments, since 
the worst of all classes are their usual beholders. 


| The opposite effects produced upon the mind of 
Mr. Dickens, and those whom he describes, may 
| be taken as a fair index 


of the general effect 
upon those two classes of the community—de- 


| basing the one, disgusting the other. 


Whatever be the causes from which the in- 
capital punishment arises, there can 


main a doubt, that, in the [present stage of the 
world’s progress, it is worse than futile; to plead 
its necessity, therefore, is absurd. All the worst 


passions of the most impulsive portion of man- 
| kind are excited to a 


a dangerous activity by it, 
| while the reflecting and virtuous are filled with 
| abhorrence and disgust. The facts stated ina 
former part of this discussion amply bear out the 


l assertion, that capital punishment, as a preven- 


tive, isan utter failure. The statistical evidence 


| we have adduced is not a hundredth part of what 
|is available on behalf of our argumeut ; but every 
lone may have access to the sources from whence 


,it is derived. 
The causes of this failure we ho!d to be—1st. 


the state of public sentiment, and the perjury of 


jurors, from their indisposition to convict, when 
| death is the penalty. 
| failure is, the tendency of the punishment when 


2nd. The second cause of 


executed. Its effects upon the criminal himself, 
| before and after conviction, and upon society at 
large. 

Unfortunately for the capital law of murder, it 
is at once open to the charge of promoting the 
| crime, by the uncertainty of its infliction, and 
also, that when most certain most in vain—for 
the fact is, both causes do operate, and which- 
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ever may, the tendency ‘of capital punishment i is 
to fosterthem. The example of frequent escape 
tempts to the commission, and thus degenerates 
into an impunity ; the example of uniform pun- 
ishment provokes by sympathy and induration 
those feelings which occasion the crime. ‘The 
penalty is extreme—the jury falters ; the opera- 
tion of the law is uncertain—the crime is adven- 
tured :—or, the sanguinary spectacle is unsparing- 
ly exhibited—the infectious brutality of the scene 
stuns and extinguishes the sensibility of dread, 
or inspires and excites its own spirit ‘of reckless 
violence, increasing the very crime in a constant- 
ly augmentingratio. W hether the man contem- 
plating the deed of murder cherishes the hope of 
escape, or desperately braves the terrors of death, 
is indifferent to our argument,—the law is in- 
effectual. 

We object to the punishment of death, then, 
as inexpedient, on the ground that it tends to im- 
pair the deterring power of the law; and thus, 
not only fails to compass the primary object of|§ 
punishment, but positively and directly contra- 
venes it. 


(To be continued.) 


A A EN FR 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 1854. 


The abridgment of Judge Smith’s decision in 
the case of Sherman M. Booth’s application for a 
discharge from custody, 
our present number. Since that opinion was pro- 
nounced by Judge Smith, an appeal has been ta- 
ken from his decision to the full bench, and on 
the 19th ult., at Madison, ¢ hastles E. V. 
Whiton, delivered the opinion of the court, (Jus- 
tice Crawford only dissenting, 


is further continued in 


chief 


sustaining the 
opinion of Judge Smith and reaffirming the order 
for discharging the petitioner. 

The court pronounces the law of 1850 uncon- 
The law at- 
tempts to vest judicial powers in officers created 
by Congress, and unknown to the Constitution ; 
and it withholds, from the person claimed, the 
right of a trial by jury, before he can be delivered 
up to the claimant. Upon this second point the 
court cites the words of the Constitution, that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law 
language of 


stitutional on two separate grounds. 


: and also the 
f judicial decisions that due process of 
law means by indictment or presentment of good 
and lawful men. 


In closing the argument, the court holds the fol- 
lowing language. 


‘It will be observed, that the claimant can go 
before any Court of record, or any Judge thereof, 
in vacation, and make s satisfactory proof to such 
Court or Judge in vacation, of the escape, and 


that the person escaping owes service or labor to 
such party. 


ENDS’ 
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“It then becomes the duty of the Court to caus 


a record to be made of the matters so proved, anj JE 
also a description of the person escaping, anj = 
such record being exhibited to any joan Con. = 
missioner, or other officer authorized by lawt = 
cause persons escaping from service or labor lab 
be delivered up, shall be held and taken to km"! 
conclusive evidence of the fact of escape, anj ni 
that the service or labor of the person escaping bs 
is due to the party in such record mentioned = 
This testimony is taken and this record is made [ * 
in the absence of the person to be affected by the oe 
proceeding ; he has no opportunity to crogs-ex. 
amine the witnesses who depose to the faci MR. 
which are thus conclusively proved ; but without = 
his knowledge, evidence is manufactured, which Pe 
by virtue of this act, proves beyond question tha > 
he is a slave, and that he has escaped from servi- a 
tude. = 
‘We are at a loss to perceive how this pro- ! 
ceeding, by virtue of which a freeman becomesa : 
slave, can be justly called ‘due process of law, J .. 
in the sense in which that language is used in ‘ 
the Constitution. We are aware that it has bee a 
said that the proceedings before the Commission- 1 
er do not determine the question of freedom or 7 
slavery, that the fugitive is only sent back to the ‘ 
State from which he is alleged to have escaped; } 
and when he reaches there, he is a freeman or a ‘ 
slave, as his status shall be determined by the lo 
cal Jaw. it is further said that these proceedings ’ 
are analogous to those by which the fugitive from 
justice is delivered up, to be taken to the State 
from which he has escaped; that a person may 
be arrested by virtue merely of indictment, te 
| founded on an affidavit, made before a magi J, 
trate, charging him with treason, felony, or other 


| 


crime, committed in some other State ; and that, 
upon a production of a copy of the indictment or 
affidavit certified as authentic by the Governor or 
Chief Magistrate of the State or Territory from 
which he fled, he shall be delivered up, to be tak- 
en back. 

“Tt is said, that as this proceeding does not de- 
prive the person of his liberty in the sense in 
which that term is used in the Constitution, but 
merely delivers him up, to be taken to the State 
where, according to the indictment or affidavit, 
the offence was committed, to be dealt with ac- 
cording tothe locai law, so neither do these pro- 
ceedings accomplish more than the mere transfer 
of the alleged fugitive to the State where, as 1s 
claimed, he owes service or labor, by force of the 
local law. We think this isa mistaken view ot 
the question. The fugitive from ‘justice is deliv- 
ered to an agent appointed by the Governor of the 
State where the offenc ‘e is alleged to have been 
committed, without any adjudic ation upon the 
question of his guilt or innocence; in other 
words, he is delivered to the officer of the law, 
and isin the custody of the law, for the purpose 
of being taken to the State w here alone he can be 
tried for the alleged offence. But the case is very 
different with the alleged fugitive from labor. 
There is an adjudication before the Commissioner 
that he owes service or labor, and that he has e* 
caped. By force of the act of Congress undet 
consideration, the record made in the State from 
which he is said to have escaped, is conclusive 
evidence that his status is that of a slave. 

“The Commissioner is obliged, if his identity 
is proved, eo to adjudge, and the certificate which 
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js given to the claimant is given because the Com 
missioner has so adjudged. Moreover, the Com- | 
missioner can only give 


claimant, who must be the person to whom the 


labor or service is due. his agent or attorney, and 
it is given to him for that reason. 
rial to inquire what the condition of the person 


will be when he has been taken to the State where | 


the labor or service is said to be due. He may | 
regain his freedom; but if he does, it will be by 
force of the law of ‘the State, and not by virtue of 
the act of Congress under consideration ; for un- 
der that he has been adjudged a slave, and by 
force of it he has been taken as a slave, by the 
person adjudged to be his owner, his agent or at- 
iorne y, from the State where he was arrested to 
the State from which he 
caped. 

‘We are therefore obliged to conclude thatthe 


It is not mate- | 


} 


| breathed out by her departing spirit; 


is alleged to have es- | 


alleged fugitive from labor i is taken back to the | 


State from which he is said to have escaped, not 
asa person merely charged with being a slave, 
but as a person who has been proved and ad- 
judged to be a slave, and, as we believe, without 
due process of Jaw—without having his rights 


‘a 
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the voice ven’ warning dissigasded. She was still 


| more employed in searching the scriptures, and in 
the certificate to the | 


frequent, fervent supplication. 

Seeing her parents in deep affliction, she urged 
them not to mourn her early departure, for although 
life was sweet, yet the enjoyments of heaven were 
much more abundant. 

Long will her younger sisters remember her 

| words of tender affection, and earnest a: _— 
and the last 
farewell with her school mates and teacher, will 
| be treasured up in their hearts with the mingled 
feelings of affection and regret. 
On the 19th of last month, at the residence 
of her husband Jesse Jessop, in Perquimans co., 
N. Carolina, after a protracted illness, during which 
she was favored with great Christian patience and 
| composure of mind, Mary Jessop, a member and 
}elder of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting, in the 
62d year of her age. 

, In Henry County, Indiana, on the 2tst of 
mo. last, Asenatu, wife of Caleb Johnson, 

an illness of about six months, in the 32d 


7th 
after 


| year of her age, a member of Spiceland Mouthly 


passed upon and determined by a jury of his | 


peers. We think it essential that his right should 
be maintained by all courts and all tribunals, and 
forthe reasons above given we must affirm the 
order made in this case, discharging the relator.”’ 
This reasoning appears unanswerable. 
Decrase oF RachHet Priestman.—By late let- 
ters from England information has been received 


Meeting of Friends. She bore her long affliction 
with much patience, leaving to her numerous 
friends and relatives the consoling hope that her 


(end was peace. 


| 


of the decease of our dear friend Rachel Priest- | 


man, who paid a religious visit to some parts of 
this country about ten years since. She attended 
the last Yearly Meeting in Dublin in company 
with her husband, Jonathan Priestman, and subse- 
quently, during her visit in Ireland, was seized with 
sickness, and after an illness of several weeks at 
the house of Richard Allen, near Waterford, died 
mthe !6th ult. The funeral took place on the 
26th ult., from her late residence near Newcastle, 
England. A friend of the latter city writes:— 
“To her sorrowing friends and society at large, 
who shall fill the vacant place? who can fill it 
like the dear But, the other 


hand, how glorious is the change to her! the goal 


departed ? on 


teached, the conflict over, the victory gained, the 


mansions of the Father’s house, hers forever! 


There is something touchingly affecting, too, in 


the Christian believer going home from the very 


leld of labor—in hearing there the glorious wel- 
come—come, ye blessed of my father !” 


; Diev.—On the 22d a Saran Ex ten, eldest 
daughter'of Jonathan and Mary Hadley, in the 14th 
year of her age, a member of Lytlescreek Monthly 
fleeting. 

An early seated consumption had gradually 
wasted away her vital system ; but her mental en- 
ergies ine reased, and her faculties brightened into 
a2 unusual cle arness of mental vision. 

For several months she seemed favored with a 
Premonition of her hastening dissolution, nor was 


Mary Hopeson, Jr., No. 94 N. Tenth street, is 
willing to accommodate with i ee urd the daughters 
of such Friends as wish their children educated in 
her school, where they will have the comforts of 
a home, and receive instruction in the usual Eng- 
lish branches, French, Latin and Drawing. The 
session commences the 4th of 9th month. A limited 


|number only being accommodate}, early applica- 


tion foradmission is necessary. 
her residence, or to W. 
Arch streets. 


For terns apply at 
Hodgson, Jr., Tenth and 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term will commence on the second 
Fourth-day of the Tenth monthnext. Application 
may be made to JonatHaNn RicuHarps, Superinien- 
dent, at the school, in person or by letter addressed 
to West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, by whom all the information required w rill 
be given. When more convenient to do so, parties 
applying may register the names of applicants 
with the undersigned. 

Cuarbes YARNALL, 
Secretary Board of Managers, 
No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia. 


A FRIGHTFUL PICTURE. 


In a recent temperance meeting in New York, 
a member of the Common Council stated that 
there were in that city 7,103 places where rum 
is sold, 4,222 of which are unlicensed; 5,893 
are kept open on the Sabbath, and 5,597 are 
kept by foreigners. During 1853 there were 
28,000 arrests for crime and vagrancy. ‘Taking 
the average receipts of the rum-shops in the city 
at ten dollars per day, they exceed $25,000,000 
a year, which divided among the 28,000 arrested 
would give each $900. It would give $40 to 
every wan, woman, and child in the city. It 
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would edd four per cent. annually to the real 
and personal estate of New York, and double it 
in twenty five years. It nine millions more 
than the sum devoted to education in the State. 
It would be equal to 12} per cent. on the entire 
export trade of the United States. —N. Y. Paper. 
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Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney ; with selec- 
tions from his Journal and Correspondence. 
Edited by Josepn Bevan BRAITHWAITE. 
Two vols. Norwich: Fletcher and Alexander. 
London: W. and F. G. Cash. 


With the outline of the life of Joseph John | 
, not a few of our readers will probably be 


Gurney 
already acquainted. His was a character of singu- 
lar beauty and completeness ; in which purity, spi- 
rituality, wisdom, and benevolence, 
whole of excellence, that made him an example 
of piety and good works. His home-life, as de- 
picted by these who enjoyed the privilege of ac- 
cess to the domestic circle at 


formed a 


Earlham, his copi- 
ous journals of inward experience and daily la- 
bor, his large correspondence with friends and 
relatives, and his public life in the eye of the 
world, all present him as the earnest Christian, 
faithfully fulfilling bis calling. 

Joseph John Gurney did not commence his 
life so long ago, but that much of it has been 
spent within the memory of most men of mid- 
dle age; so that the place he filled in public, as 
one of the leaders of the philanthropy of his 
gene ration, is pretty accurate sly estimated byg gen- 
eral observers. Additional! y, much has become 
known of him personally, and of his career in 


the prime of his days, through the memoirs of 


his sister, Elizabeth Fry, 
law, Sir Thomas Fowell 
feel it to be necessary 


f his brother-in- 
Buxton. We do not 
7, therefore, 
life-story—as we do in the case of a liter rary or 
professional life, which, till after death, tells no 
story save in the works of the party—or in the 


and 


ease of the statesman or age-worker, who has so | 


stamped himse If on existing institutions or move- 
ments, that his biography is a part of the his- 
tory of his time. We will rather, by a few | 
brief extracts, seek to induce our readers to re- 
sort to these volumes for themselves ; possessing 
as they do, more fitness to the presentation of a 
study of the spiritual life, toa reverent Chris- 
tian mind, than to the furnishing materials to a 
literary critic. 

Jose »ph John Gurney was born in 1788, and 
was the tenth child in the Earlham family of 
that period. Thus does he recall his own im- 
pressions of his early life :— 

‘I do not look back upon my childhood with 
much comfort or satisfaction. 1 was a very fear- 
ful, nervous child, not, I believe, fractious in 
temper, or by any means destitute of a relish for 
enjoyment, but acutely alive to suffering of mind. 
Often in the night I was overtaken by an indes- 
eribable nervous agitation, as if the very walls 


to sketch his | 
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were falling dows upon 1 my bel to crus ss me 
and many a time did I spring from my bed, anj 
seck refuge with some kind friend or sister 
ticularly my sister Elizabeth, who well = 
stood me, and never failed, as occasion require, 
to pity and protect me. I was by no means jp. 
sensible, in very early life, to religious consids 
rations ; being no stranger, from the first ope. 
ing of my domestic faculties, to those preciow 
visitations of Divine love, which often draw th 
young mind to its Creator, and melt it into te. 
derness. If religion has indeed grown in m 
(as I humbly believe it has, though amidst inn 
merable bac kslidings), it has pretty much he 
pace with the growth of my natural faculties 
|for I cannot now recall any decided turning 
point in this matter, except that which after 
wards brought me to plain ‘ Quake srism.” Cases 
of this description are, in my opinion, in no de. 
eree at variance with the e ardinal Christian do 
trine of the necessity of conversion and of 
new birth unto righteousness. The work whi 
effects the vital change from a state of nature t 
a state of grace, is doubtless often begun in ver 
early childhood—nay, it may open on the sou 
with the very earliest opening of its ration 
faculties; and that its progress may be some 
times so gradual, as to pret lude our perceiving 
any very dis tinct steps in it, we may learn on 
our blessed Lord’s parable, ‘So is the kingdon 
of God, as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground, and should sleep, and rise night 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how,’ &e. Ihave no doubt thot 
some seed was sown in my heart when I was lit- 
tle more than an infant, through theagency of my 
watehful mother and afterwards that seed was 
sedulously watched and cultivated by my deares 
sister Catherine. Yet I believe that much of 
the feeling into which my young mind was 
times brought, on the subject of religion, wa 
the simple result of those gracious vis ad 
which are independent of all human agency, 
like the wind which ‘ bloweth where it liste ih 
| My pursuits as a child were far from being 
the hardy order; | was fond of reading, often 
made verses, and loved to keep company with 


and 


a 


g, | my sisters, rather than unite with my elder br 


ther S: 


amuel or manly James, and in follow ing 


jw farming-men in ‘their v: arious pursuits, Tr 


ding on the team to the h: ry-field,” Xe. 

The above remarks on the silent and sae, 
served awakening of the spirit in chile anes. 
which numerous cases come to the knowledge 
the Christian pastor, but have been very imper 
fectly understood and mischievously treated by 
conventional re sligious people), are marked by 
clearness and judici iousness ; and these were ever 
the characteristics of the religious views of this 
excellent man. In all his zeal for the distin 
guishing doctrines of the early Friends, and with 
all the profundity of conviction possible to him, 
as to their scriptural character and wholly 
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preme importance, there was ever preserved a} 
calmness and discretion which held steadily the | 
balance of truth, and saved him from both ex- | 
tremes of mystic exaggeration and doctrinal ri- | 
gidity. 
' From his twelfth to his fifteenth year, Joseph 
John Gurney was at school in Norwich; and 
was well taught in the classics and kindred lite- 
rature by his master, who had been one of Dr. 
Parr’sscholars. In 1803 he was sent to Oxford, 
privately to pursue his studies, under the care of 
Mr. John Rogers, a worthy, eccentric, and ! 
jearred man. Being a diligent student, and 
possessing great facility in the acquirement of 
knowledge, as well as ardent love for it, the 
young Gurney here obtained that fair learning | 
which appears in several of his works, and which 
certainly distinguished him from all other Qua- 
ker writers, as competent to a somewhat scholarly 
and profound treatment of biblical subjects, 
with a view to the discrimination and establish- 
ment of the doctrine of the Friends. In 1806, | 
he entered the bank at Norwich; and hence- 
forth was a man of business, and bent (as he 
said at starting) on “ cutting some figure in busi- 
ness,” too. Yet he was not indifferent to study. 
The languages of the original Scriptures, and 
the writings of the Fathers, especially engaged 
his attention ; and an extensive course of Greek 
history, in the classic writers themselves, was | 
kept up with great pleasure. At this time he | 
became acquainted with many eminent and 
learned persons; among whom, he writes, were : 
“The late Dr. Sayer the poet (?) ; Dr. Mid- | 
dleton, afterwards the first Bishop of Calcutta ; 
Walpole, the author of a ‘Tour in Greece;’ 
William Taylor, abounding in learning, but very | 
unsound in sentiment; Pitchford, a pious and 
well-informed Roman Catholic, and several oth- 
ers. After I became a decided Friend, I lost | 
my interest in this kind of society, and it soon | 
ceased of itself. Dr. Sayer, the brightest and | 
the wittiest of the circle, died; Middleton and 


Walpole left Norwich; Taylor’s infidelity be- | 


came intolerable to me; and Pitchford settled in 
the neighborhood of London.”’ 

The event referred to in these lines, the “ be- 
coming a decided Friend,” took place in 1812, 
when he was twenty-four. 
that time he had not been, he says, “a believer 
in the peculiar pretensions of Friends,” though 
belonging to them, and of religious character. 
An inward struggle of two years preceded his 
more “ decided ’ adherence to the Society ; and 
it evidently was a matter of solemn conviction | 
with him when he avowed that decision. His 
Autobiography contains a curious incident, as to | 
this avowal. 

* Soon after my return home, I was engaged | 
toa dinner party at the house of one of our first 
county gentlemen. Three weeks before the 
time was I engaged, and three weeks was my 
young mind in agitation, from the apprehension, 


separate shape. 


Till shortly before | 
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of which I could not dispossess myself, that I 
must enter his drawing room with my hat on. 
From this sacrifice, strange and unaccountable 
as it may appear, I could not escape. In a 


| Friend’s attire, and with my hat on, I entered 


the drawing-room at the dreaded moment, shook 
hands with the mistress of the house, went back 
into the hall, deposited my hat, spent a rather 
comfortable evening, and returned home in some 
degree of peace. I had afterwards the same 
thing to do at the Bishop’s; the result was, that 
I found myself the decided Quaker, was per- 
fectly understood to have assumed that charac- 
ter, and to dinner parties, except in the family 
circle, was asked no more.’** 

It was when twenty-nine years old, and in 


| public meeting at Lynn, that Joseph John Gur- 


ney first felt impelled to say a few words to the 
Friends, as a minister of the Gospel. He had 
passed through times of thought, struggle, suf- 
fering. and spiritual refreshment ere this ; and 
was, we think, if ever any was, qualified to be 
the helper of the faith and love of his fellow 
believers. Throughout his long ministry, he 
preached the gospel as one who felt the necessity 
on him, and it was, to multitudes besides his 
own people (as we can testify), “with demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power.’’ These 
volumes are principally occupied with the re- 
cords of his ministerial labors in different parts 
of the country, in America, and on the Conti- 
nent. Of these we can here give no adequate 
notion, especially as the narrative of where and 
when he labored, is only the frame in which is 
set the picture of his own inner life—a life of 
great holiness, which cannot be examined in its 


springs and streams (as the journals permit us 
| to see it) without great profit to the Christian 
| reader. 


Large parts of the memoir contain records of 
his Tours in America and in Europe, his visit to 
the West Indies, and his intercourse with emi- 
nent men at home and abroad. His reminis- 
censes of Chalmers have already appeared in a 
Some interesting notes of an 
afternoon with Professor Moses Stuart, of An- 
dover, would be worth transcribing here, if we 
could give them room. But our final extract 
shall be, first, of a passage from the journal of 


|the last year of the writer’s life, which seems 


* The Reviewer here introduces a few observations, 


| which are omitted, clearly proving that he does not 


comprehend the principle on which this peculiarity is 
founded. It is curious to observe how much many 


|sensible and well-informed people make of a cere- 


mony—for they will hardly pronounce it any thing 


| more than a ceremony—and yet regard the non-obser- 
| vance of that ceremony as evidence of a weak or be- 


wildered mind. Probably the idolatrous Chaldeans 
considered the refusal to bow down before the image 
of gold, in compliance with the royal mandate, as the 
result of a Jewish superstition. The Reviewer would 
doubtless smile at the suggestion that there may pro- 
bably be more analogy between the cases than he has 
thought of.—Ed. 
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to express a presentiment : of dei: al thin, of 
his biographer’s account of the prelude to his 
‘last end.” 

“¢1846,5 mo. 8. Iam remarkably divested 
now of concerns or objects of any kind ; and 
should it be the will of my heavenly Father to 
take me hence to a now unseen state of being, 
I humbly trust that I may be favored with some 

eaceful assurance that all is Well: if so, it is 
surely all of mercy; I have nothing to hold by, 
besides this; and seldom have I had a clearer 
view of my own weakness, and thorough unfit- 
ness in myse If, or on the score of my own works, 
for the bar of perfect discernment and righteous 
judgment. But there is a feeling of the vast, 
broad wing of loving kindness and unmerited 
mercy, still spread over me. I write 
strain, not from anyalarm occasioned by my pre- 
sent. lowish state of health, but 
feeling of being brought to a pause in the cur- 


in this 


rather from a | 


rent of life, without much prospect of ‘its being 


preparatory to any particular service.’ 


- + * *. 


* 


‘ At the conclusion of the last mecting, which 
was s held about a fortnight previous to his illness, 
he observed that he did not see anything more 
before him, and that he was almost inclined to 
believe his work in this way was done. On first 
day morning, the 
was setting off with his 
received the tidings of the sudden death of his 
valued brother-in-law, Samuel Hoare. He heard 
them with calmness, and was closely exercised 
in ministry during the meeting, dwe ling much 
and impressively on the text— Thine are we, 


David, and on thy side, thou 


son of Jeans. 


Peace, peace be to thee, and peace to thy help- 


ers, for God helpeth thee.’ 
he alluded to the 
ton, and his 
strong emphasis, 


On his return home 
removal of his brother Bux- 
sister Fry; and remarked with 
“* We four were closely banded 
together in benevolent objects for many years, 
and I, who was the most delicate, am the only 
one remaining. I feel this seriously.’ He then 
walked down to the cottage of his old nurse, to 
look at her remains, 


previously An expression of sweet serenity 


27th of twelfth month, as he | 
family to meeting, he 
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sation in many hearts, ial ‘the question aros 


‘Can it be possible that that voice will neve 
more be heard within these walls?’ During th 
Scripture reading with the villagers at the Haj 
in the evening, he was engaged in a striki 
manner on the awful consequences of delay iy 
preparation for a dying hour, alluding very 
structively to the two deaths which hz ad just 
curred, and ending with the impressive exhort. 
tion—‘ Be ye also ready, for at such an hour » 
ye think not the Son of Man cometh.’ Thes 
were his last words in ministry with the serva 
and cott: gers collective ly ; > §p eedi ly and solemnly 
were they confirmed by the event which ful. 
lowed.— London Nonconformist. 


CORNELIUS THE CENTURION. 

“If war is unlawful for the Christian, sure 
Peter would have expected Cornelius to hav 
given up his commission in the Italian weet. > 


After being hard presses d with the peace pri 


| ciples of the New Testament, many a Christia 


| bate. 


| family and friends, to tarry certain 





she having died a few days 


dwelt upon his countenance, as he stood by the 


coffin in her little chamber, and he seemed to 


exclaimed, ‘Poor old nurse! she appears to 
have passed away most peacefully. Oh, what a 
favor! may it be with when my turn 
comes!’ At the close of the afternoon meeting 
he bowed the knee in very solemn prayer, ad- 
verting to the great uncertainty of all things 
temporal, and fe rvently petitioning, that ‘ every 


sO 70€ 


hindering and obstructing thing might be done | the parallel cases of John the Baptis st and our 


away ; and we prepared, through the abounding 
riches of redeeming love, to join the countless | 
company who now surronnd the throne.’ The | 


deep and touching pathos of his voice, and the | most flagrant crimes would be thereby 


‘ed. 


earnestness of the appeal, caused a thrilling sen- 


}and exhortation on these subjects ; 
}as in other cases of the kind, we 


advocate of war triumphantly makes this obser. 
vation, as if it would at once quash further de 
A little examination of the case of | 
nelius may therefore be useful, in enlightening 
some minds who are unwilling to relinquish thei 
early impressions in favor of war. It would bk 
gratifying to our curiosity, if in many parts 
the sacred narrative more particulars of what « 
curred were related. But it has please d divin 
wisdom that we should derive instruction mor 
from the general principles of the New Tests. 
ment than from their application in individual 
cases. 

It is reasonable to conclude that Peter accept- 
ed the urgent invitation of Cornelius and his 
aays 
We have, however buta very 


with 
them at Caesarea. 


| brief account of the subjects of their discour 
| during that interesting visit. 
| ble that one of them was the inconsistency of tl 


It is very probe- 


military profession with the Gospx l. Service 
the Roman army involved acts of idolatry, cov- 
nected with the military oath, the divine bonor 


| paid to the standards and to the statues of the 


emperors, &c. It would therefore be most likely, 


| that during a sojourn of several days with Cor- 
have a sense of her rest and blessedness as he | 


nelius and his family, Peter would give advi 
but in this, 


have no more 


| information of advice being given respecting tht 


, | idolatrous rites connected with 


| 


military service, 
than on the unlawfulness of fighting ; so that 1! 
the apostle’s silence justifies war, 
justify idolatry. 


it would a 
The same reasoning applies t 


Saviour. If the silence of our Saviour, respect 
ing the crimes of those who came to him 1s col 
strued into an ap yprobation of them, some of 

sanction- 


But the principles of morality taught by 
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(hrist’s sermon on the mount are so ocean | with the whole spirit and tenor of the C bristian 


sive, that they would, if practised, not only eradi- | 


cate all crime, including war of every kind, but 
they would introduce universal peace, love, and 
This is a consummation that 
many Christians seem desirous of putting off till 
the second coming of Christ ; whereas, it is evi- 


chte ousness. 


the time they were delivered. It is clear that the 
early Christians thus understood their Lord’s 
teaching ; for as long as they retained a pure and 
lively sense of his doctrines they refused to serve 
is soldiers. 


There is another view of the subject, that it 


ry be well to bring under the notice of those | 


» plead for defensive war only. 
d the other soldiers mentioned 
stament were in the 


Cornelius 
in the 
service of the Roman em- 


fambition and conquest. If their cases, there- 
fore, justify war of any kind, it must be aggres- 


war, which, in these ds ays of advanced opin- | 


on, few direc tly advocate, however they may 
ttempt to justify any particular act of hostili- 
y London Friend. 


The attempt to deduce from the case of Cor- 
nelius, a valid argument either in support of or 
in Opposition to war under the Christian dispen- 
An 


sation, appears about equally futile. argu- 


ment on either side must be founded upon a/| 


petitto principr. 
have no information, whether he remained an 
adherent to the Christian faith or apostatized 
from it, is altogether unknown. 
aay thing we know or can know, 
ately resigned his commission, or he may have 
continued in office as a conservator of the peace. 

That he was a pious and benevolent man be- 
lure the visit of the apostle was paid, is plainly 
stated ; but he needed further information and 
he was instructed how to obtainit. Peter’s visit 
to the family of Cornelius seems to have been 
the opening of the door of the Christian faith to 
the Gentiles, and it unquestionably served to 
teach the narrow minded Jews that the salva- 
them. It was therefore an important event well 
deserving a place in the sacred records. But to 
raise from it an argument in defense of military 
fe, we must presume, what indeed we know no- 
thing of, that Cornelius remained a faithful con- 
vert to Christianity, and these presumptions will 
hardly be made by any who have not previously 
arrived at the conclusion, that there is no neces- 
“ary antagonism between the military and the 


Christian profession. The incompatibility of war 


New | 





Of his subsequent history we | 


He may, for | 


have immedi- | 


| tion of the covenant, that full faith, &e. 
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system, is easily and amply demonstrable from 
the precepts and doctrines of the New Testament, 
but candor demands the admission that very lit- 
tle on that subject can be inferred from the his- 


| tory of Cornelius. 
lent they were intended to be obligatory from | 


| Decision of A. 


D. Smith, Associate Justice of 
the Supre me Court of the Slate of Wise ‘onsin, 
in relation to the Fugitive Slave Law. 

(Continued from page 765) 

I now come to consider the 4th article of the 
Federal Constitution. The first section provides 
that “ Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State, to the public acts, records and judicial 
proceedings of every other State,” &c. The first 


| appearance of the various provisions of this arti- 
rs, who obtained possession of Judea by wars | 


cle (except in relation to fugitives from labor), 


| in the National Convention, was in the “plan of 


a Federal Constitution,’ submitted by Chatles 

Pinckney, of South Carolina, May 29, 1787. 
The plan contained no reference to fugitives 

from labor. Various plans were submitted and 


| *.* . 
referred, propositions made and adopted or reject- 


ed, when, on the 25th day of July, 1787, a Com- 
mittee of Detail was appointed, consisting of 
seven members, of which Mr. Rutledge of 3. C. 


| was chairman, “ to report a constitution conform- 


able 


able to the resolutions passed by the Conven- 
tion.” 

On the 6th day of August Mr. Rutledge, from 
the Committee of Detail, made a report. In that 
report the several sections now contained in the 
4th article (except the clause in relation to fugi- 
tives from labor, which had not yet been thought 
of ) followed each other, and the article in regard 
to records as yet stopped with the mere asser- 
’ should 
be given to them; no power was given to Con- 
gress over the matter as yet. 

The first suggestion in the convention that ap- 


| pears in regard to fugitives from labor was made 
| on the 28th day of 
15, as reported by the Committee of Detail, was 
taken up. 


August, 1787, when article 


This article provided for the surrender 
of fugitives from justice. 

“Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney of South Ca- 
rolina, moved to require fugitive Slaves and ser- 


a ae | vants to be delivered up like criminals. 
ion which comes by Christ was not limited to | 


“‘ Mr. Sherman saw no more propriety in the 
public seizing and surrendering a slave or servant 
than a horse. 

“Mr. Butler withdrew his proposition, in or- 


| der that some particular provision might be made 


apart from this article.” —Mad. Pap. 1,447—3. 
On the 29th of August the provision in regard 
to Public Acts and records came under consid- 
eration, when various propositions of amendment 
were made, and were finally referred to a com- 


| mittee, of which Mr. Rutledge was chairman. 


On the 


Ist of September, the article, among 
other matters, was reported back, and now, for 
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first time, was incorporated in it a power on 
the part of Congress to legislate upon the sub- 
ject. After some amendments the report was 
ugreed to, and thus, in addition to the compact | 
by which "full faith and credit were covenaated | 
to be given to the public acts, records, &c., of | 
one 
granted the ‘‘ power to prescribe, byg general laws, 
the manner of proving them, and the effect there- 


of.” 
fies and requires a distinction to be taken between 


clearly demonstrates that the 
along discriminated between grants of power to 


the Government, and articles of compact between | 
the States, and was extremely jealous and cau- 


tious in making such grants, and only did so 
when it was deemed absolutely necessary. 
Having now traced through this compact, and 
dis covered the time and manner when it became 
coupled with a power, let us trace along its neigh- 
bor in regard to the reclaiming of Fugitive Slaves, 
and discover, if we can, the time and manner in 
which it shall be coupled with a grant of power 
to Congress to secure its efficacy by legislation. 
We have seen that the first suggestion in regard 
to the subject was on the 28th day of August 
when Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Butler moved to 
connect it with the surrender of fugitives from 


justice, but withdrew the proposition ‘for the pur- 
pose of making a separate provision. On the 29th 
ir. Butler offered such provision 


day of August, ) 
in these words : 

“‘ ]f any persons, bound to service or labor in 
any of the | Inited States, shall escape into an- 
other State, he or she shall not be discharged 
from such service or labor in consequence of any 
regulations subsisting in the State to which they 
escape, but shall be delivered up to the person 
justly claiming their service or labor.”’ “‘ Which 
was agreed to nem con.” 

Here we have all the discussion upon the sub- 
ject. 
Government was made and presented, resolution 


upon resolution offered and discussed, embracing 
the whole ground of the Federal and State rights | been formed upon such a basis. 
and powers, without one word being mentioned | 


of fugitive slaves; and when it did occur to the 
ably by the clause in regard to fugitives from jus- 
tice, it is quickly agreed that the States would | 
deliver up such tugitives from labor. 
was usked for the Federal Government to seize 
them; no such power was dreamed of; the pro- 


position that the States should respectiv ely de- | 


liver them up was acquiesced in without any dis 
sent. 
authority, that, without such a clause, the Union 
could uot have been formed, and that this provi- 
sion was one of the essential compromises between 
the South and the North. In point of fact, it 


did not enter in the slightest degree into the! 


State by every other State, Congress was | 


Plan after plan for the organization of the | passed by them, sub silentio, jealous as they were 


No power | 


Yet we are told, arguendo, by judicial | 


REVIEW. 

compromises between the North and the South. 
It is nowhere mentioned as entering into the 
compromises of the Constitution. How then, can 
any onesay, that without this provision, the Union 
could not have been formed? And yet as as. 
sertion, contradicted by the truth of history, j 
made the pretext for the exercise of powers ty 
the general Government that could not stand for 


| a single moment upon a similar basis, in respect 


| to any other subject-matter. 
This history is important, as it not only justi- | 


We have seen how the power of legislation 


, was granted to Congress in respect to public re. 
grants of power and articles of compact, but it 
Convention all | 


cords, &c. We have seen that no such power is 
granted in respect to the surrender of fugitives 
from labor, and that it was not even asked for; 
and from the knowu temper and scruples of the 
National Convention, we may safely affirm that 


}if it had been asked it would not have been 


granted, and had it been granted no union could 
have been formed upon such a basis. The his- 


_ tory of the times fully justifies this conclusion. 
| Can it be supposed for a moment, that had the 


framers of the Constitution imagined that under 


| this provision the Federal Government would as- 
| sume to override the State authorities, appoint 


subordinate tribunals in every county in every 
State, invested with jurisdiction beyond the reach 


»| or inquiry of the State Judiciary, to multiply 
| executive officers ad infinitum, wholly indepen- 


dent of, and irresponsible to, the police regula 
tions of the State, and that the whole army and 


| navy of the Union could be sent into a State, 
| without the request and against the remonstrance 


of the Legislature thereof’; nay, that even under 


| its operation the efliciency of the writ of Habeas 
| Corpus could be destroyed, 


if the privileges 
thereof were not wholly suspended ; if the men- 
bers of the Convention had dreamed that they 


| were incorporating such a power into the Constitu- 


tion, does any one believe that it would have been 
adopted without opposition and without debate 
And if these resulis had suggested themselves to 
the States on its adoption, would it have been 


The idea 
Union would never have 


of State Rights and State Sovereignty ? 
is preposterous. The 


The clause in regard to public records forms 


| one section by itself, with its grantof power add- 
minds of some members, suggested unquestion- | 


ed upon full consideration. ‘The second section 


| of the same article contains three clauses, butall 


grouped and numbered together. 

‘‘'The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens of th 
several States.” 

“A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony or other crime, who shall flee from jus stice 
and be found in anot her State, shall, on demand 
of the executive authority of the State from which 
he fled, be delivered up to be removed to the 


| State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 


“No person held to service or labor in ott 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
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FRIENDS’ 


other, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 


lation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
rty to whom such labor or service may be due.” 


Here is the whole of the section, without one | 


word of grant, or one word from which a grant 
may be iuferred or implied. Congress has the 


same power to legislate in regard to fugitives | 


from justice or labor. But it may be asked, 
what are the rights here stipulated and guaran- 
teed to be enforced? I answer that every State 


oficer, executive, legislative and judicial, who | 


takes an oath to support the Constitution of the 


United States, is bound to provide for and aid in | 


its enforcement according to the true intent and 
meaning of the Constitution. 

To my mind it is apparent that Congress has 
no constitutional power to legislate on this sub- 
ject. It is equally apparent, that the several 
States can pass no laws, nor adopt any regulations 
by which the fugitive may be discharged from 
service. All such laws and regulations must be 
declared void whenever they are brought to the 
test of judicial scrutiny, State or national. It is 
equally apparent that it is the duty of the respec- 
tive States to make laws and regulations, for the 
faithful observance of this compact. They have 
generally done so, and doubtless would have con- 
tinued so to do, but for the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Prigg vs. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It is still their 
duty so to do. 


{To be continued.) 


WILLIAM FORSTER, 


BY JOUN Ge WHITTIER. 


The years are many since his hand 
Was laid upon my head, 

Too weak and young to understand 
The serious words he said. 


Yet, often now the good man’s look 
Before me seems to swim, 

As if some inward feeling took 
I'he outward guise of him. 


As if, in passion’s heated war, 
Or near temptation’s charm, 
Through him the low-voiced monitor 
Forewarned me of the harm. 


Stranger and pilgrim !—from that day 
Of meeting, first and last, 
Wherever Duty’s pathway lay, 
His reverent steps have passed. 


The poor to feed—the lost to seek— 
To proffer life to death, 

Hope to the erring—to the weak, 
‘The strength of his own faith. 


To plead the captive’s right—remove 
The sting of hate from Law, 

And soften in the fire of love 
The hardened steel of War. 


He walked the dark world, in the mild, 
Still guidance of the Light; 

In tearful tenderness, a child, 
A strong man in the right. 


| 


| 


war. 


REVIEW. 


Through what great perils, on his way, 
He found, in prayer, release ; 

Through what abysmal shadows lay 
His pathway unto peace, 


God knoweth : we could only see 
The tranquil strength he gained ; 
The bondage lost in liberty, 
The fear in love unfeigned. 


And I—youth’s wayward fancies grown 
The habit of the man, 

Whose field of life by angels sown 
The wilding vines o’erran— 


Low bowed in silent gratitude, 
My manhood’s heart enjoys 

That reverence for the pure and good, 
Which blessed the dreaming boy’s. 


Still shines the light of holy lives 
Like star-beams over doubt! 

Each sainted memory, Christ-like, d: ives 
Some dark possession out. 


O friend, O brother ! not in vain 
Thy life so calm and true, 
The silver dropping of the rain, 

The fall of summer dew ! 


How many burdened hearts have prayed 
Their lives like thine might be! . © 

But more shall pray henceforth for aid 
To lay them down like thee. 


With weary hand, yet steadfast will, 
In old age asin youth, 

Thy Master found thee sowing still 
The good seed of His truth. 


As on thy task-field closed the day 
In golden-skied decline, 

His angel met thee on the way, 
And lent his arm to thine. 


Thy latest care for man —thy last 
Of earthly thought a prayer— 

Oh, who thy mantle, backward cast, 
Is worthy now to wear! 


Methinks the mound which marks thy bed 
Might bless our land and save, 
As rose, of old, to life the dead 
Who touched the prophet’s grave ! 
National Era. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn INTELLIGENce.—By the British mail 
steamer, Arabia, which arrived at New York on 
the 8th inst., Liverpool dates have been received 
to the 29th ult. 

There is no news of importance from the seat of 
No fighting has taken place since last ad- 


} vices. 


j 
| 


| 


Prince Gortschakoff, owing to Turkish move- 
ments, is withdrawing his centre on Bucharest, and 
his wings back upon the Sereth line. The Czar is 
said to have opposed Gortschakoff’s plan of the 
campaign, and orders him to continue offensive 
operations. 

Omer Pasha has proclaimed an amnesty to the 
Wallachians. 

Russia asks for an armistice, but report says 
that, at the recent Cabinet Council at Vienna, it 
was decided by Austria and Prussia that this pro- 
position could not be entertained until after the 
evacuation of the Principalities by the Russians, 

The Czar will not abate his pretensions, and has 
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given a haughty and unfavorable reply to the final , to have a talk with the Imperial Viceroy, 


summons of Austria. Meantime, the Austrian 
government says, in general terms, that Austria 
will not disappoint the hopes ot Europe. Prussia 
manifests daily less disposition of siding with the 
Western Powers: 


The French transport ship, Pericles, with 
2,000,000 frances on board for the army in Turkey, 
came in collision with a steamer off Malaga, and 
sunk with all the treasure. 

The Russian fleet is reported to have left’Sebas- 
topol, and the allied fleet sailed from Baltschuck 
Bay on the Lith, in search of the enemy. 

Advices from Baro Sound to the 25th ult., state 
that there were then three ships at that place, and 
eight cruising between Helsingtors and Cronstadt. 
The rest of the fleet were near the Aland islands. 

The Danish government refuses to allow the es- 
tablishment of a cholera lazeretto for the allied 
forces. 

Neutral vessels are permitted to leave the block- 
aded Baltic ports. 


Sparn.—The Revolution contiaues triumphant. | 


The country is quiet, awaiting the arrival of Es- 
partero at Madrid. The capital also is quiet, 
though the troops still guard the palace and the 
citizens still carry arms and continue to erect 
barricades. ‘The junta of satety and defence has 
decreed the re-organization of the national guard. 
The ex-ministers would continue in office until the 
arrival of Espartero, which was expected to be on 


the 28th uit. It was supposed that Gen. O’Donnell | and the United States. 


would accompany Espartero on his entranre into | 


the capital. 


'San Francisco on the Ibgh ult. 


Queen Christina is in concealment, and queen | 


Isabella keeps close in her palace. 


died lately of cholera, at Gallipoli. 

Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte and son, of Balti- 
more, are in Paris. They have been received by 
Louis Napoleon with all the honors of princes of 
the Imperial family. 


—————_.. 


and af. 
terwards with the leader of the insurgents. 


Venezve.a.—Aflairs in this country continue in 
the most disjracted state—several battles are re. 
ported to have taken place between the govern. 
ment forces and the revolutionists, with various 
success. From all we can gather we would infer 
that the revolution continues to make progress, 


Nicaracua.—The latest intelligence from Nic. 
aragua states that the war in that country is still 
raging, and the whole state is in the greatest con- 
fusion. The self-appointed Dictator, Chamorro, 
is said to be shut up in the city of Grenada with 
a small body of soldiers. It was thought that he 
would soon be obliged to yield. 


Barsapors.—The ravages of cholera on this 
island continue to be truly fearful. Up to the 
10th ult., 15,000 persons, or one ninth of the pop- 
ulation, had died of this disease, and the epidemic 
was still raging. 


Cauirornia.—By the arrival at New York of 
the Star of the West from San Juan, and the Em- 
pire City from Aspinwall, San Francisco dates to 
the 15th ult. have been received. 

The Commander of the English schooner Ber- 
muda has declared Greytown under marshal law, 
and established the blockade of Port English. 
Punta Arenas is held by the British ship of war 
Espeigle: the Commander declaring that he will 
hold it as security until some arrangements are 
made between the governments of Great Britain 
The rebuilding of the town 
Another great fire occurred at 
Between sixty 
seventy houses were burned, eighteen of 
which were hotels or large boarding houses. The 


had commenced. 


and 


: : / . | loss is estimated at $250,000. 
France.—General Ney, son of Marshal Ney, : 


On the 12th, a still more terrible conflagration 


| broke out in Sacramento, twelve blocks ot build- 


The cholera is raging to a frightful degree inthe | 
~ ' 
southern part of France. Lyons, which 1s watered | 


on both sides by the Rhone and Saone, has entire- 
ly escaped the pestilence. It 


cholera has never appeared there. At Avignon, 


however, where French troops were stationed, it | 


was extremely fatal. Out of 800 troops stationed 
there, 245 died; the rest marched to Arles, carry- 


ing the disease to that place, where also its ravages | 
was also carried to 


were frightful. The disease 
Marseilles by troops sent there for embarkation, 
and such was the panic, that 80,000 persons had 
fled from the city 
population of 129,000, have been from 130 to 187 
per day. 

Cuina.—This country is represented as being 


ularly the central ones, being devastated by 
armed bands of robbers. The great commercial 


mart of Honan is reporied to have been burnt by | 


anarmed mob. It is believed that the insurgents 
continue to be victorious, and a rumor prevailed 
that they had succeeded in capturing Pekin. 


on this point. The American Minister to China, 
is said to have chartered a small steamer with the 


The deaths in the remaining |} 


No! 


reliable information, however, has been received | for the navy; $3,000,000 for the six new steam 


is stated thut the 





ings being either wholly or partially destroyed. 
The loss is said to reach half a million of dollars. 
On the 10th, nearly the whole town of Columbia, 
in Calavera County was destroyed by fire. The 
fire is attributed to an incendiary; loss, half a 
million. The town of Minnesota, in Nevada 
County was totally consumed on the 8th ult, with 
the exception of three houses. Loss $50,000, 
Fourteen hundred acres of wheat had also been 
consumed by fire in Suisan and Vaca Valleys, and 
400 acres belonging to the Mormons at San Ber- 
nardino. ‘The crops in all parts of the State 
promise a favorable yield. 


Acciunts from the mines continue favorable. 

The accounts from the Indian reservation are 
highly favorable. The Indians continue to work 
with the utmost alacrity and their wheat. crop av- 
erages thirty-five bushels to the acre, estimated to 
be worth from $300,000 to $400,000. Indians ar- 


| rive daily from all parts of the State, and though 
ir. a state of fearful anarchy, the Provinces partic- | 


belonging to various tribes, they live together in 
the utmost harmony, not a single quarrel having 
occurred among them. 

Domestic.—The appropriation bills passed by 
Congress during the last session amount to up 
wards of siz/y-seven anda holf millions. Of this 
sum $10,375,000 was for the army , $9,851,000 
frigates ; and $964.000 for Fortifications ; making 
in all upwards of $24,000,000 for war purposes; 


intention of proceeding to Ningpo and Fushow, ' dvring a period of profound peace! 





